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THE MONIST 



HERBERT SPENCER'S WORK IN THE LIGHT OF 

HIS LIFE. 

THE hundredth anniversary of Spencer's birth finds 
the world of science, as well as the world of affairs, 
quite different from what it was when the great philosopher 
first saw the light. In no respect, perhaps, has the change 
been greater than in the field of the social sciences. All of 
these, with the partial exception of economics and politics, 
have come into being in that hundred years. Spencer was 
himself one of the two greatest figures in the development 
of sociology; and it is primarily as a sociologist that he is 
remembered to-day. He probably did not think of himself 
as a sociologist so much as a philosopher, for his occasional 
indirect characterizations of himself use only that term 
after his period of writing begins. In his later years only 
did he become primarily engrossed in sociological theory. 
Even while working on his Principles of Sociology and 
directing the compilation of the Descriptive Sociology, and 
putting most of his income into it, he turned aside from 
these tasks to write the Data of Ethics, which he regarded 
as the embodiment of his chief ideas and the crown of his 
work, lest he should not live to accomplish his full plan. 

What influences led Spencer to become interested in 
the subject of sociology it is difficult to say, for, in spite 
of his great pains in his autobiography to give the genesis 
and causes of his ideas, many things remain unaccounted for. 
Also, it is unfortunate that he wrote so largely from mem- 
ory; the internal evidence of his autobiography shows so 
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conclusively and so repeatedly that his memory often played 
him false. That the idea of writing the Sociology grew 
naturally out of his classification of the sciences is patent 
enough, but from what his interest in sociology as such 
sprang he is able to give us little information. Undoubtedly 
in later years he developed a mental conflict about his in- 
debtedness to Comte which inhibited his memory from re- 
calling many suggestions which must have been given him 
by his great French predecessor and contemporary. He 
admitted having read Lewes's exposition of the Comtean 
system and most of Miss Martineau's translation of the 
Philosophic positive, and he says, "It is probable that but 
for my dissent from Comte's classification of the sciences, 
my attention would never have been drawn to the subject." 
He here refers to his own theory of the classification of the 
sciences. 1 Of his indebtedness to Comte he says, "The 
disciples of Comte think that I am much indebted to him ; 
and so I am, but in a way widely unlike that which they 
mean. . . .My pronounced opposition to his views led me 
to develop some of my own views." 2 The only suggestions 
which he acknowledges are the words "altruism" and "so- 
ciology." 

Spencer began his literary career with the discussion 
of political problems, and he himself makes much of this 
as leading up to his later interest in social ethics. But this 
interest was largely a practical one at first and even in 
Social Statics, which appeared when he was twenty-eight 
years of age, he was putting forth a political pamphlet 
rather than a sociological treatise in the sense of his later 
writings. However, the germs of his sociological and 
ethical bent are clearly in this book, in which he attempted, 
as he said, to discover natural laws for social ethics as 
definite as those for physical phenomena, and it remained 
only for the directive influence of the prevailing tendencies 

1 Autobiography, I, 517-18. * Ibid. 
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in thought to expand and make more definite his growth in 
the direction of sociology. Among these influences Comte 
must certainly have played a large part. The truth seems 
to be that until he was almost forty years of age (in 1858) 
he had no settled plan of writing. His chief training had 
been in mathematics and the physical sciences; his chief 
activities were those of a civil engineer, an inventor, and 
later an editor and writer for reviews. Through the first 
half of his life his intellectual interests came largely by 
accident. He drifted into journalism while in search of .1 
"filler," on the strength of some earlier contributions. His 
earlier review articles cover a variety of subjects, ranging 
from physics and astronomy to railway legislation and 
supervision. His first book, Social Statics, was more the 
result of a desire to put into permanent form the ideas con- 
tained in some early contributions to a controversial jour- 
nal than the consequence of any systematic plan of author- 
ship. Not long before the writing of this book he had 
been debating with himself and seeking the advice of 
friends as to whether he should devote his talents to art 
(he did some drawing and modeling), to engineering, or 
to literature ; and as late as two years after he was on the 
point of migrating to New Zealand. 3 

There is no record that he ever made a definite decision, 
but rather he drifted into literature in the manner indi- 
cated. His second book was also largely an accident. 
Something, not clearly defined in his account, led him to 
interest himself in psychology. With the vigor of attack 
and persistence which were characteristic of him, in spite 
of his often repeated references to his indolence, he as- 
sembled his ideas on this subject and put them into a book. 
But there is no evidence that this book was then conceived 
of as part of the orderly plan which it was later fitted into. 

By this time (he was now thirty-five) his literary career 

* Ibid., 1, 439. 
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had been fixed upon him, partly because of the development 
of his habits in this direction. through several years of 
writing, and perhaps equally because of the injury to his 
health from too close application in finishing the Psychol- 
ogy. For a number of years still, however, he drifted in 
his interests, spending many months recuperating, writing 
review articles on various subjects, as they caught the 
fancy of his ever active and solitary mind, planning books, 
which he wrote only in part or in modified form, as, for in- 
stance, his Education. And finally, in 1858, just before 
Comte's death, he produced the outline of his synthetic 
philosophy, which obviously consists of some fragments 
of a vast encyclopedia modeled on the general outline of 
his classification of the sciences. The omissions from this 
series of projected works are as instructive as what he 
included. There is nothing on astronomy and geology, the 
reason being in part that he lacked sufficient familiarity 
with these subjects. But he also lacked a knowledge of 
biology and sociology and ethics. Perhaps the chief reason 
for the omissions was that these subjects did not promise 
to lend themselves so well to the speculative method of 
treatment. He was never at any time a grubber after 
facts. Even in his early days, so he tells us, he read little 
in technical fields and in his later life scarcely at all. He 
picked up his germinal ideas from various sources, most 
of which he forgot or never fully realized, perhaps as 
often from conversations as from books, and worked these 
out into organized systems on his long walks. The only 
book for which he collected facts by any orderly process, 
and that by proxy, was his Principles of Sociology; and 
there is good reason to suppose that many of his ideas 
on this subject were well formed before he collected the 
data for his generalizations. Indeed, the evidence seems 
to be that he knew little sociology, as the schoolmen know 
it, when he wrote his Study of Sociology in 1873. He was 
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at that time still engaged on his antecedent writings, in 
particular a revision of the Principles of Psychology. In 
some ways he seems to have enjoyed writing this little 
book on sociology most of all, and largely, it would seem 
from his accounts, because it led him into a new and en- 
trancing field of speculation. 

When he began his Synthetic Philosophy by writing 
First Principles his thinking was still dominated by phys- 
ical concepts. This form, if not the substance, of his think- 
ing, continued largely through the composition of the Biol- 
ogy and the revision of his Psychology. When he came 
to sociology he was inducted largely into a new world, 
that of human relationships. Previously he had not dealt 
with people, but with principles of biophysics and "cerebral 
physiology" which he pinned down upon the world of 
people to cover whatever of their nakedness of action they 
would cover. In this he was of course not unaffected by 
the conventional ideas of his time. In some ways he was 
most naively influenced by prevailing concepts and theories, 
although he did not realize this. His uncritical acceptance 
of the Utilitarian philosophy and psychology and of the 
prevailing laissez faire doctrines of social action are cases 
in point. His disagreement with these views, where such 
disagreement existed, was usually the result of his ignor- 
ance of the details of the theories rather than of any pre- 
conceptions to the contrary. His habit of not reading ex- 
tensively left him delightfully free to work out his own 
applications or extensions of any theory which his re- 
markably versatile and receptive mind absorbed. Not being 
educated in the universities or in any formal sense, he 
lacked a foundation of accepted principles and academic 
prejudices — although he was not lacking in popular preju- 
dices — which would inhibit him from giving his mind free 
play in any field. Thus he was peculiarly equipped to take 
any leading concept of the times and give to it a richness 
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of development which would probably have been impossible 
to an academic philosopher. Accordingly, his great con- 
tribution and his brilliancy, which dazzled the generation 
which corresponds to the last third of his life and filled 
the world with his fame, consisted not so much in the new 
concepts and epoch-making ideas which he brought into the 
world as in the infinite detail, the surprising richness of 
analysis and synthesis, ever improved by a most happy 
diction, with which he illumined every idea which he 
touched. Long before his death the world of social science 
had left him in its wake ; he had in spite of his doctrine of 
evolution become almost a hopeless conservative and reac- 
tionary, not comprehending the new world. But his con- 
tribution of phrases, of ideas, was monumental. And this 
was sometimes mistaken for erudition and constructive 
thinking. 

When he came to write the Principles of Sociology he 
had for some time pored over his collected data and, while 
it could not wrench him from his preconceptions, estab- 
lished through fifty years of assimilation and elaboration 
of prevailing ideas, it did render his treatment of his sub- 
ject matter much more human. We have in this work a 
peculiar mixture of concrete fact and skeletal principle. 
The one is the flesh and blood which covers the bony frame- 
work of his system. The framework is largely predeter- 
mined in the locked chambers of his mind, but the fleshy 
covering gives it the semblance of life and plausibility. 
He adopted the anthropological method of constructing his 
Sociology just as he adopted his major concepts and values, 
including the theory of evolution or, as he called it, the 
developmental hypothesis, because it pervaded his intel- 
lectual atmosphere; it saturated him. As a consequence 
of this and of his ignorance of history, he wrote mainly 
of a society which was in the unhistoric past. His con- 
clusions for the future lack vitality and validity, because 
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they are not enlightened by an understanding of the proxi- 
mate evolution of the great European society in which he 
himself lived. In the matter of prediction and orientation 
toward the future Comte and Saint-Simon were vastly 
ahead of him. They approached their task of social anal- 
ysis and synthesis after a careful and relatively thorough 
study of the evolution of the prevailing culture. They 
knew the historic tendencies. They had a fairly accurate 
cross-section view, corrected by historical perspective, of 
human society as it was in their day. Consequently it was 
fairly easy for them to project their observations a few 
decades ahead and arrive at reliable conclusions for the 
immediate future. Spencer lacked this advantage. Ap- 
proaching the subject from the standpoint of anthropology 
(the data on contemporary societies in his Descriptive 
Sociology were not collected until later and were then 
probably interpreted in the light of the previously collected 
data from primitive societies), he concerned himself pri- 
marily with the interpretation of primitive life and thought. 
Even in the discussion of economic matters, including his 
famous thesis of industrialism versus militarism, he comes 
down no further than the beginnings of the industrial revo- 
lution, if as far. He was really writing about the conflict 
between a barbarian or grazing society and an advanced 
agricultural society, with some extensions into the Europe 
of modern times. Thus it is with all his great generaliza- 
tions for modern society or the future. In the absence of 
a detailed knowledge of social structure and functions, he 
predicted on the basis of his general principles, which are 
the laissez-faire and self-interest preconceptions of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. He clothed 
these ill-adapted generalizations in the enticing raiment 
of primitive or medieval practices. He never thoroughly 
understood even the world in which he lived, much less 
that which was to come. 
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This failure of Spencer to understand the real modern 
world created by the industrial revolution and made pos- 
sible by the exploitation of the natural resources on a large 
scale is well illustrated by his imputed antithesis between 
militarism and industrialism. Such an antagonism was 
indeed normal to the early cultures of which he actually 
wrote and from which he drew his data. What Spencer 
failed to see is that militarism is never an end in itself in 
any age or social economy, except by perversion of its 
function, but that it is a means to exploitation which may 
serve one type of state as well as another, provided that 
state is bent upon exploitation rather than production. At 
the time of the transition to agriculture and the handicrafts, 
and even in the period of the domestic system, the develop- 
ment was predominantly one toward production and away 
from exploitation. The new types of industry were pro- 
viding an abundance for an expanding population and 
therefore those engaged in them did not need to exploit 
their neighbors, but were rather the objects of exploitation 
by their neighbors who had not yet progressed so far in 
industrialization. Also, at that early period of industriali- 
zation there had not grown up a class division within the 
State which made it the business of one particular group — 
the capitalists — to exploit rather than to produce. There 
were, of course, class divisions in the earlier forms of the 
industrial societies, and some of these classes exploited 
others — instance slavery, which sometimes was the fruit 
of war and serfdom — but on the whole the earlier industrial 
societies were pretty largely units in productive enterprises, 
whether democratic units or otherwise, and since their raw 
materials were almost always to be found at home — except, 
in some cases, land, which must be acquired abroad for the 
support of an expanding population — they ordinarily had 
more to lose than to gain from war. 

But the modern industrial State, which came fully into 
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existence with the industrial revolution, destroyed this nice 
internal balance and unity which had belonged to the earlier 
economic society. Instead of being based primarily upon 
an agricultural economy and fostering manufacture only 
as an adjunct to an agricultural economy, the industrial 
technique began to transcend the agricultural limitations, 
in the service of which it had developed, and made itself 
subsidiary to commerce, and later to finance. The factory 
system, in supplanting the handicrafts and domestic sys- 
tems, produced only secondarily for home agricultural 
needs and primarily for world markets. It transformed 
human society from many relatively self-sufficing agricul- 
tural units, finding their greatest happiness in successfully 
defending themselves from the attacks of their less ad- 
vanced and hungry competitors, into a complexity of 
peoples, many of whom remained for some time in the 
agricultural stage, but a few of whom adopted an aggres- 
sive industrial and commercial internationalism. This new 
internationalism, which so ruthlessly disturbed the peace 
and quiet of the agricultural groups and soon, by virtue of 
the superiority of its military technique and equipment, put 
the most primitive disturbers of the peace out of the running, 
was bent on a conquest of the world markets. This was 
made possible by the unprecedented exploitation of coal and 
iron, which substituted natural energy in unheard of quanti- 
ties for human and animal muscle power, and built vast 
factories filled with machines which were the substitutes 
for men in production, and even vaster transportation sys- 
tems to carry away these products. Soon the production 
of this leviathan exceeded the capacity of the people at 
home to purchase. And soon it ate up the available supplies 
of raw materials. The surplus of finished products was 
sent abroad for more raw materials to feed into its maw. 
This process was immediately profitable for the country 
which had fostered it. Population, always among the 
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masses peculiarly sensitive to the presence of more food, 
increased by leaps and bounds. The agriculture of the 
native soil could not support this increased population. 
Consequently, one of the raw materials drawn from abroad 
to feed into the vitals of the great industrial process came 
to be food. The result was that countries in becoming 
industrialized — over-industrialized and over-populated, in 
fact — actually lost their self-sufficiency and, potentially, 
their independence. Capital also accumulated in vast sur- 
pluses in the hands of people far removed from the actual 
productive process. When the home country became sat- 
urated, this plethora of capital had either to remain idle 
and unproductive or to be loaned abroad. From being 
loaned abroad to willing borrowers at ruinous rates, and 
then collected through the agency of the home government, 
it in time came to be forced upon weaker peoples as a device 
for establishing some sort of commercial and political "pro- 
tectorate" over them. As more and more countries came 
into the game of over-industrialization and of establishing 
profitable trading connections abroad, competition in- 
creased and the "colony," the "protectorate" and the 
"sphere of influence" came into existence as polite terms 
to cover this form of foreign exploitation. All this meant 
war — war against the native races who rebelled at the 
rape of their lands and of their raw materials, and war 
with the competing over-industrialized states. 

Spencer grew up in the midst of this process of growing 
over-industrialization. His own native town of Derby was 
in his early lifetime transformed from a peaceful country 
town to a clanging industrial city. He himself helped to 
build the railways which served this system. Some of his 
closest friends were among the capitalists who helped to 
finance it at home and abroad. He was, however, an ardent 
anti-militarist, and, by implication, anti-imperialist, suffer- 
ing his final breakdown in health because of his activities 
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in organizing and promoting a peace society or "Anti- 
Aggression League." 4 Yet, with all that he saw of the 
actual process going on around him and with all his dis 
approval of its consequences in the concrete, it is doubtful 
if he realized its true evolutionary significance. He lacked 
historical perspective. It is certain that what he saw was 
not able to counteract his formula of the necessary antag- 
onism between an industrial and a military order, once it 
had been arrived at from the study of another and distant 
set of facts. He did see that the working classes were 
opposed to war, 5 — although he does not tell us why — and 
that "the organs of the upper classes, ever favoring a policy 
which calls for increase of armaments and multiplication 
of places for younger sons, ridiculed the supposition that 
it was practicable or desirable to restrain these colonial 
authorities who yearly commit us unawares to expensive 
wars and additional responsibilities." 6 If he could have 
freed himself from his prepossessions he might have come 
to see that modern industrialism, with its outgrowth of 
international commerce and capitalism and over-population, 
with its consequences of imperialism abroad and uneven 
distribution of wealth at home, is the most effective of all 
causes of war. Indeed, a super-industrialization and a 
super-militarization of society go hand in hand.' 

As little cognizant was he of the change which this 
over-industrialization had wrought in man's relation to the 
functions of the State, although his blindness in this con- 
nection was due primarily to his early prejudices and per- 
haps to some constitutional limitations rather than to the 

* Autobiography, II, 448ff. He says of this undertaking, "It was absurd 
to expect that any considerable number would listen to the principle enunciated. 
....With a parliament and people who quietly look on, or even applaud, while, 
on flimsy pretexts, the forces of our already vast Eastern Empire successfully 
invade neighboring States, and then vilify as 'dacoits," i. e., brigands, those 
who continue to resist them, the expectation that equitable international conduct 
would commend itself was irrational." Ibid., p. 44/. 

'Ibid., II, 444. *Ibid., II, 448. 

T Cf. "War and the Democratic State," American Journal of Sociology, 
22: 193-202. 
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limitations of the anthropological method. To the end of 
his career he remained unfriendly to the expansion of 
State functions, opposing in his seventy-third year State 
education when state education had become almost uni- 
versal. In so far as his disapproval of State patronage 
was due to his non-conformist fear of state repression and 
partisan government propaganda there was much to be 
said, at least in the abstract, for his view. But his prefer- 
ence for private associations which might, if need be, defy 
the state was largely based upon certain misconceptions, 
in so far as it was not subconsciously motivated. In the 
first place, the industrialization of modern life has so multi- 
plied its complexity that the individual or even the great 
majority of associations of individuals is no longer able to 
accomplish anything worthy of note apart from State aid. 
The curriculum is now too vast for individual school mas- 
ters, such as his father and uncle, to cover it entire. The 
requirements for the sanitation of a modern city could not 
be met economically and efficiently by any association of 
less extent than that of all the citizens; nor would any 
other method of assessing charges for service or of com- 
pelling participation equal that of the laws of the State. 
Not only is society now much more complicated, but, by 
corollary, relationships are much more indirect. Imagine 
each man being his own meat inspection department or 
his own public health bureau to test the water supply, as 
well as undertaking to provide these conveniences for him- 
self. The State may be aggressive, corrupt and often in 
the hands of special classes who use its prestige to exploit 
the weaker individuals, but it is the nearest approach to a 
balance of powers and to an impartial regulative system 
we now have or perhaps can have. As long as there is 
universal suffrage there is a chance that the people may 
capture the State from the hands of exploiting classes, if 
only they are sufficiently intelligent. At any rate such 
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capture is easier of accomplishment than for the weak indi- 
viduals, unaided by the State, to pit their puny under- 
standing and resources, through the medium of voluntary 
organization — as Spencer urged — against the expert or- 
ganization wielded by the choicest intellects and financed 
by unlimited means of the selfish powers that prey upon 
the masses, at home and abroad. This is a lesson which 
labor is slowly learning in our day, as it turns from the 
relatively direct organization of labor union to political 
action through a political party in its attempt adequately 
to influence the State through the capture of the govern- 
ment. 

Spencer's failure to perceive the trend of the times in 
respect to the growth of the powers of the State, especially 
in the direction of beneficent organization and functions, 
was not alone due to his non-conformist prejudice and 
country localism, although these probably played the larger 
part. His intellectual stubbornness, growing in part, per- 
haps, out of his shyness and strong self-feeling and his 
training from early years in argumentation, and above all 
from the isolation in which he received his education, his few 
fellow pupils being uniformly of inferior caliber to himself, 
predisposed him to discount other people's opinions. Once 
he accepted an idea he held on to it tenaciously lest a change 
of view should indicate defeat and imply a confession of 
intellectual inferiority which he could not endure. All 
this is well illustrated in his strongly critical spirit as an 
engineer, where he did not hesitate to comment adversely 
on the ideas of his superiors, and in his slight recognition 
of what he owed to other thinkers, including Comte. So 
little was he able to argue dispassionately that, as he re- 
marks, the subject of the positivist philosophy was taboo 
in the conversations between him and the Leweses, that 
being the only topic regarding which there was funda- 
mental disagreement between them. Again and again he 
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goes out of his way in his autobiographical account to 
demonstrate the originality of his views and their dissimi- 
larity to those of Comte. He had an obsession or abnormal 
complex on this matter, which apparently came from his 
early individualistic training and education. 

Probably also the state of his health strengthened this 
laissez faire philosophy. Just as Nietzsche's unwanted 
emphasis upon the perfection of the superman may be at- 
tributed in part to the mental and emotional rebound from 
his own physical insignificance, so may not Spencer's strong 
emphasis upon self-sufficiency be in part due to his chronic 
ill health and the psychic complex which must have been 
created by constantly steeling himself, in his semi-indigent 
days, against accepting aid from those friendly to his work ? 
That this complex did exist there can scarcely be any 
doubt, when one observes the strained and sensitive way in 
which he brought himself to reject such aid. Through 
some twenty-five years or more of his working life the 
inadequacy of his finances was marked and they never 
became equal to his entire needs. His Descriptive Sociol- 
ogy had finally to be dropped because of the financial drain 
it entailed. Yet, few men have received so much gratuitous 
aid, however veiled, through the kindnesses of friends or 
conventionalized through legal processes. Three times he 
inherited property from relatives when his resources were 
about exhausted and at least as frequently his American 
and British friends arranged methods for financing his 
work which he would accept and many more times proposed 
methods which he would not approve. All this inner 
struggle with the inadequacy of his own strength and his 
own means must have produced a complex regarding him- 
self which projected itself into his understanding and eval- 
uation of society itself, if indeed we are to accept as valid 
the present-day theories of the molding influence of the 
subconscious. 
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Despite Spencer's preconceptions regarding many issues 
and his failure adequately to understand the modern world 
into which the process of evolution had cast him, he was in his 
younger days pretty much of a radical. Even in his old age 
he said of himself, with a good deal of satisfaction, that he 
was at the same time the most radical and the most conserva- 
tive of men. When in his twenties, he had stood for universal 
suffrage — for which indeed he voted, against his convic- 
tions or prejudices, as late as the sixties; was an early 
advocate of women's rights, including the suffrage and 
greater personal and economic freedom ; favored the Char- 
tist movement, for which he was expostulated with by his 
closest friends; and was regarded as a free thinker and 
skeptic in religious matters, in consequence of which he 
lost his closest friend, E. A. B. He even wrote articles 
and pamphlets in behalf of the cause of the masses ; and at 
one time in middle life a Free Church minister, learning 
that Spencer was in the same hotel, held religious services 
to counteract the influence of "anti-Christ," as he chose to 
call him.* But at the end of his life he retained but little of 
his political liberalism, being opposed to the further exten- 
sion of the suffrage on the grounds that the low intelligence 
of the masses could not be trusted to govern wisely and that 
once in power they would substitute for the old oppres- 
sive bureaucracy, which deprives men of their liberties, an 
even more oppressive and a less intelligent one. Such wa s the 
nature of social change — a succession of compulsory social 
organizations. So convinced was he of this that he regarded 
it as a social law. In his latter years he was constantly tor- 
mented by the specter of socialism, which was to come to 
establish in the future a complete autocracy of the State. 
The various so-called reform movements, which he re- 
garded as signs of weakening moral fiber, were the fore- 
runners of this socialism to be. The only safeguard againsc 

• Autobiography, II, 438. 
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it which he knew was to weaken the powers of the State 
and increase those of private associations. He could not 
foresee the full fruition of the powers of capitalism as an 
example of private associations. Regarding the equality 
of the sexes, social as well as individual, he seems also 
to have changed his views; and he no longer allowed for 
the same unconventionality of sexual unions which his 
earlier views had tolerated. 

The causes of these changes in attitude are obscure. 
There is a singular reticence and lack of detail in his auto- 
biography about some aspects of his life. In attempting 
to trace out for the reader the development of his main 
theories, he often concentrates unduly on formal facts, 
such as the first appearance of an idea in his correspond- 
ence, or the first mention of a plan or prospectus in his 
writings. He himself apparently had forgotten, if indeed 
he ever recognized, the concrete and intimate situations 
out of which his ideas and orientations grew. He does 
say, however, of his growing political conservatism, that 
in his youth he thought only some formal political or legal 
changes were necessary to bring in a new social era, but 
that he gradually came to realize that the process of funda- 
mental change was much more complex than that. He 
perceived that changes must take place in the natures of 
men before they could become effective and lasting in their 
institutions. This sort of change, in spite of his optimistic 
belief in the inheritability of acquired characteristics, he 
regarded as extremely slow, so slow as almost to discourage 
one in the hope of any change at all. It is interesting to 
speculate as to what hope of reform he would have had 
if he had accepted the theories of Weismann on heredity. 

Undoubtedly much of this conservative trend was tem- 
peramental and personal. Although he speaks infrequently 
of the stupidity of the public in connection with the recep- 
tion accorded by it to his books and articles, those remarks 
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are sufficiently pointed to show the ill-repressed rancor 
that lay beneath. At one point he contemptuously com- 
pares the success of Foerster's Life of Dickens in selling 
10,000 copies in three months to the non-success of one of 
his own books which, by implication, is of much more im- 
portance to mankind. Of his earlier works, which received 
little or no intelligent notice from the reviewers, he wrote 
what he considered model reviews and inserted them in his 
autobiography. There is no question of contemporaries 
that he was a deductivist merely. His chronic ill health 
and depression resulting from dyspepsia doubtless also had 
a marked effect on his outlook upon life. He early became 
detached from the masses of his fellow beings and felt that 
detachment strongly. Little things, which are usuallv 
neglected in history and biography, probably played their 
part. A number of times he was irritated at the, as he 
thought, unwise compulsions of the State. Once his father 
suffered considerable loss from some supposedly unintell- 
igent sanitary requirements imposed upon houses he owned, 
and he himself was similarly annoyed when he inherited 
the property. References to this are repeated and disclose 
strong irritation. To a man more or less psychopathic and 
neurotic — Spencer undoubtedly suffered greatly from neu- 
resthenia, as well as insomnia — such apparently small in- 
cidents might easily create a psychic complex which would 
dominate much of his thinking in after life. Nor should 
there be left out of account the fact of his almost exclusive 
intellectual association in his later years with men of prop- 
erty and conservative university professors and clubmen, 
including retired army and naval officers and civil service 
men. Always impressionable to a high degree, in spite of 
his strong subconscious reaction against the signs of ex- 
ternal influence — which he usually recognized only when 
put in the form of argument — he could not have escaped 
this source of the molding of his opinions. 
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His changed views on the function of religion in so- 
ciety perhaps illustrate as well as anything his increasing 
disappointment in the popular intelligence. In his early 
days he seems, in common with most thoughtful young 
people, to have regarded life as pretty much a matter of 
logic. He saw social problems as problems of abstract truth. 
His concern with religion to almost the end of his life was 
primarily as to its reasonableness. His own evolution in 
religious concepts required almost sixty years for its com- 
pletion, arriving finally at a completely agnostic position. 
But finally he came to see that religion had arisen, even in 
its cruder forms, largely out of the needs of man for 
effective social control. His early libertarian views in re- 
gard to the ability of the masses to control themselves and 
their society through the unaided and immediate exercise 
of human reason gave way in the face of accumulated facts. 
In the light of his study of human society he came "to the 
conclusion that the control exercised over men's conduct 
by theological beliefs and priestly agency, has been indis- 
pensable. .. .So conspicuous are the proofs that among 
unallied races in different parts of the globe, progress in 
civilization has gone along with development of a religious 
system, absolute in its dogmas and terrible in its threatened 
penalties, administered by a powerful priesthood, that there 
seems to be no escape from the inference that the main- 
tenance of social subordination has peremptorily required 
the aid of some such agency." 9 It would have been only 
a step further in his thinking to have recognized that simi- 
lar limitations upon the powers of human reason and ini- 
tiative, particularly in a very complex industrial world, 
would make necessary the continued growth in powers of 
a beneficent State. He might even have reasoned that as 
mankind come increasingly to substitute the technique of 
science for that of magic in their thinking and in their 
•Ibid., II, 845. 
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control over the external world, they may as safely turn 
more and more from the dogmatism of traditional religion 
to the dogmatism and conventions of the State, which may 
in time become increasingly rationalized in response to the 
growth of an intelligent democracy. But his prejudices 
were too deeply set for his intellect to make this leap in his 
old age. He was headed in the direction of reaction — 
back toward dogmatic religion, as a regrettable concession 
to facts as he saw them, and not forward to a growing and 
rationalized, democratically controlled State. Although 
he observed twice in his autobiography that it is the workers 
who oppose modern wars, the evils of which he sees clearly 
enough, and the upper classes who foster them, he does not 
learn a lesson in democracy — that the cure for democracy 
is more and less obstructed democracy — from these facts. 
If he still lived, in the hundredth year after his birth, he 
would have before him the interesting spectacle of the 
laborers of his own country, almost single-handed, placing 
a veto upon war in order that they might save the remnants 
of a sadly shattered civilization. It is the workers and not 
their rulers who appear to have the vision to protect the 
future of the human race. But, perhaps, Spencer would 
say — however contradictory that might be to his main 
argument of the incapacity of the masses for democratic 
control — that we have here the voluntary organization of 
the workers against the State. So it is, but a voluntary 
organization which may soon capture the control of the 
State through the ballot and thus become the government. 
Spencer's long period of semi-invalidism, lasting from 
the publication of his second book at the age of thirty-five 
until his death nearly fifty years later, and becoming grad- 
ually worse during that time, has usually been regarded 
as a distinct disadvantage to him. In many ways it was 
His output, great as it was in spite of these difficulties, was 
doubtless cut down considerably. In his later working 
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years he was frequently able to dictate only fifteen lines a 
day, and often none at all. For several years five ten- 
minute periods was a maximum day's work. Whole months 
and years were lost at various intervals of his career, and 
even at the best, after his breakdown in 1855, he was able 
to write only three hours a day. This limitation upon his 
time, added to his earlier dislike for consecutive task read- 
ing, prevented him from having at his disposal a mass of 
concrete data and of statistical materials which would have 
done much to correct the a priori character of his thinking. 
In the later works on social subjects this deficiency was 
in some measure met by the large collection of data which 
his assistants gathered for him and which constituted the 
subject matter of the Descriptive Sociology. But all of 
this material was second hand to him in a double sense. 
It represented, in the first instance, the impressions of 
other men who often had preconceptions which warped 
their observational powers. Also it was selected by other 
men from the original sources for his own personal use 
and could not therefore represent his own critical choice. 
However, his lessened ability to compose was not alto- 
gether a handicap to him, his method of writing being 
what it was. In fact this inability largely determined his 
method of production. At least in the middle years of his 
career it did not greatly limit his time for thinking. If 
anything, it increased the proportion of the time given to 
reflection to that devoted to composition, which was prob- 
ably a very good thing. It resulted in his books being 
most carefully thought out and organized with a thorough- 
ness and precision which have characterized the works of 
but few authors. He brought to each period of composi- 
tion well digested material which expressed itself with an 
admirable lucidity, rendering his books the most fascinating 
reading of modern philosophers. Closing to him in large 
measure the avenue to concrete induction because of lack 
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of materials, it drove him more and more into ultimate 
generalizations. Necessarily many of these have not stood 
the test of time, but it was a very valuable thing to have 
done. Probably no one else in the nineteenth century did 
so much to open up new lines of thought and to stimulate 
constructive and critical thinking. 

This generalizing habit had been characteristic of him 
from childhood, and he believed that it was inherited from 
his father. A more likely source is that of the type of 
education which he received from his father, who early 
trained him in intellectual self-reliance and especially in 
looking for causes of things. He was never subjected 
to a formal schooling process, which would have served 
to fill him with predigested knowledge rather than stim- 
ulate him to discover truths for himself. Moreover, he 
was never hurried, either in his education in books or 
in his adjustments in life. For nearly half of his life he 
did not know what he would do next. Even at long past 
the age of forty he was seeking from John Stuart Mill and 
others some political sinecure — seeking aid of the State 
when he would not take it from friends, contradictory as 
this may seem in the light of his political theories — to en- 
able him to carry on his work. Often he remarks upon his 
lack of ability to make a practical success in life. All his 
life, but more particularly in his formative years, he was 
left free to work out his intellectual adjustment to the 
world. This undoubtedly stimulated him to do independent 
thinking and to make those long associations between facts, 
which we call generalizing on a wide scale. 

But free as he was in his intellectual development, he 
was by no means neglected in this respect. Few if any 
men have had fathers more keenly alert to the training of 
their sons or more intelligent in carrying out that training. 
At the age of thirteen he was put under the tutorship of 
his uncle Thomas, apparently that he might gain new view- 
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points and have new companions in his studies. From the 
beginning his environment had been serious and intellec- 
tual, although not forced. Now began a correspondence 
between him and his father which continued at very fre- 
quent intervals for thirty-three years, until his father's 
death. One cannot but be struck by the mass of this cor- 
respondence, two or three letters not infrequently being 
dated in the same week. After leaving his uncle's house 
he also kept up a similar correspondence in this quarter. 
And later there was a considerable interchange of letters 
with friends, until his health made this largely impossible. 
But the subject matter of this correspondence is the re- 
markable thing. It is doubtful if there are many such 
correspondences in this day, even between professors and 
their sons. It seems to have been deliberately planned by 
the elder Spencer to produce certain desired results in car- 
rying out his theories of education. From the beginning 
the prevailing items of interest are intellectual rather than 
gossip. There are literally hundreds of problems in mathe- 
matics put by father to son and solved by the latter. This 
seems always to have been interesting to the younger Spen- 
cer. By and by the son puts problems to the father, or 
sends him original demonstrations and theorems of his 
own. Later they discuss politics. When the son is working 
as a civil engineer there are endless discussions about pro- 
jected inventions, physical and astronomical theories, and 
experiments in chemistry. Later in life this interest ex- 
pands into the realms of philosophy and metaphysics. The 
father keeps the intellectual respect of his son to the end, 
showing an ability to follow him in all his thinking. He is 
keenly interested in every undertaking. Even when past 
seventy he served for a time as the son's amanuensis. The 
father largely devoted his life to the education and en- 
couragement of his son. There are few instances like it in 
history. 
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Spencer's education was always highly unconventional. 
He never wasted his time on the classics, although this was 
the chief element in English education when he was grow- 
ing up. His father and uncle had directed his attention 
from the start to an understanding of the living world 
Besides his major interest in mathematics, he was also 
deeply concerned with biology and made extensive collec- 
tions of plant and animal specimens through the first half 
of his life. He also studied geology in the field and for 
some years did chemical experiments in private laboratories 
which he and his companions rigged up for themselves. 
Through his uncle in particular, he very early became 
interested in political movements, making contributions to 
the press in this field while still in his 'teens. He had little 
respect for the merely traditional in education, just as in 
life. His remarks on this subject in his autobiography 
are most informing and interesting. 10 Much of his training 
also came from his friends, especially after he went up to 
London to engage definitely in a literary career, beginning 
in his thirties. Lewes seems to have been the first-from 
whom he gained inspiration and guidance. He and Lewes 
took walking trips, lasting for days at a time, which were 
filled with discussion and speculation. Both got sugges- 
tions for articles out of these conversations. Lewes was the 
better read of the two and knew the history of human 
thought. Spencer's was perhaps the more powerful mind. 
After Lewes came Huxley who undoubtedly for some years 
served Spencer as a sort of work of reference on concrete 
facts and processes, particularly in the field of biology. He 
was for some time accustomed to go to Huxley's laboratory 
at the hour in the afternoon at which the latter left for 
home and walk with him and discuss the problems he had 
been thinking over through the day. When he wrote his 
Principles of Biology Huxley, Hooker and some other 

» Ibid., 11,43,307-10. 
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friends checked him up on matters of detail to make more 
authentic his generalizations. Already he was greatly 
handicapped in his power to read and had to depend largely 
on conversation and discussion for verification of his ideas. 
His method of thinking was among the most charac- 
teristic things about him. 11 He thought in the same lei- 
surely way in which he grew up intellectually. An idea 
once lodged in his mind was left largely to take care of 
itself while the owner of the mind went about the intellec- 
tual business in hand. The result was that a great deal 
of subconscious thinking, if one may use such a phrase, 
was done. So active was his brain that the complex of 
stimuli, which represented ideas coming from without, 
spontaneously set up widely functioning and connecting 
neural processes throughout the association centers of his 
brain, with the result that all of his mental content was 
soon brought to bear upon the proposition with little or no 
effort. The idea complex remained there in the mind serv- 
ing to collect and assimilate all new ideas and percepts 
which came within its field. Now and then it would rise 
into consciousness, reinforced by previous subconscious 
accumulations, and these would be sorted out and classified 
and then laid aside to accumulate and assimilate again. 
Thus his thinking was remarkably spontaneous, being al- 
most wholly free from that drudgery and effort which 
characterize the novice and the relatively inefficient in 
thought. In the light of these facts it would seem that 
Rodin's statue of the thinker represents rather one who is 
emotionally disturbed and perplexed than one to the manner 
of thought born. Spencer used his walks and his conver- 
sations for the spontaneous recall of his ideas and their 
classification and comparison, which we call thought, much 
as some teachers use their class lecture periods for the same 
purpose, or as Kant apparently employed the neighboring 

»/»«., I, 463ff. 
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church steeple, as he sat at his window in the twilight. 
In his youth Spencer was greatly given to day dreaming. 
His later intellectual life partook largely of the same char- 
acter, in so far as its subconscious spontaneity was con- 
cerned. 

His method of working was adapted to and grew out 
of the limitations upon his working time. 12 He used some- 
thing very much like a card index system, only mechanically 
more convenient, classifying and arranging his data around 
him within easy reach of where he sat. As he dictated to 
his amanuensis the results of his previous thought he took 
the particular illustrative material which was pertinent 
to the subject in hand and passed it to his secretary to be 
labeled and included in the text. Most of his books were 
dictated, because of the necessity of relieving himself of 
the strain of writing. The effect of this, he thought, was 
to render his style somewhat more declamatory and less 
condensed. It probably also made it clearer, because his 
ideas had largely formed in verbal imagery before he be- 
gan to dictate. In later years, when he could afford the 
expense, he kept a separate room at some distance from 
his lodgings, where his materials were and where he spent 
as much of the morning as he was able with his amanuensis 
at work. At times when he could work only a few minutes 
at a time and while his bodily strength remained intact — 
as it did until after the age of sixty — he frequently took his 
amanuensis on the water and spent sometime rowing for 
relaxation between brief periods of dictation. At other 
times he engaged in some game of manual skill or in 
walking to break periods of dictation or revision of manu- 
scripts and proof. Even on his trips and when a guest he 
endeavored to do a little work each day, often stopping for 
a few minutes by the wayside to write or revise. His per- 
sistence at work, in spite of his handicaps, was most re- 

«/&«*., II, 324£f. 
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markable. It probably would not have been possible to 
a man who had some other major interest to which he 
could turn. 

And yet the monotony of work was frequently relieved 
by contacts with many close friends. The friends of his 
boyhood were his friends still in old age, with the one 
exception noted, that of E. A. B., who early broke off rela- 
tions because of differences in religious views. Spencer 
records the circumstances of this particular incident with- 
out illuminating comment. Whether it was a cause for 
grief or whether he saw the sad humor of it, as one would 
be tempted to do to-day, there is no means of knowing from 
his text, except that he does not present the full name of 
his friend, an almost invariable practice of his if there was 
anything embarrassing to be said about the person under 
consideration. Even in his old age these early friends were 
accustomed to go on outings with him, to visit him in 
London and he to visit them in their homes. Other friends 
whom he amassed through the years — he appears to have 
made none of importance after the age of sixty — were as 
close to him. Because of the necessity of living an outdoor 
life through much of his time, some of his strongest friend- 
ships were with men with whom he had little in common 
intellectually, but who because of their liking for him 
offered him the hospitality of their country estates in 
England, Wales and Scotland. This close feeling of per- 
sonal attachment of non-academic men for him seems the 
more remarkable when one reads between the lines that, 
because of his infirmities, he was not always a cheerful 
companion. Once on a trip up the Nile he became so rest- 
less and dissatisfied that he abandoned the expedition, al- 
though it had been rearranged to make it possible for him 
to be included. His insomnia often rendered him depressed. 
But he appeared to have a considerable sense of humor of 
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a not particularly subtle and more or less literary kind." 
Also he was a good conversationalist, too good, often, for 
his own strength. In argument he was too aggressive and 
biting, often intolerant of the other person's views, a deba- 
ter rather than a seeker after truth. 

He probably enjoyed himself most with his literary and 
scientific friends. He ran through a sort of cycle of these, 
Chapman, Miss Evans, Lewes, Huxley, Tyndall, Hooker, 
Lubbock, Mill and Youmans being the chief. He had sur- 
prisingly little to say of Darwin, although in a quoted letter 
he addresses him as "Dear Darwin." Whether this failure 
to take more account of him is due to his originality com- 
plex which tended to inhibit references to those he felt to 
be his rivals one can only conjecture. Most of the slight 
space he gives to Darwin is concerned with the question of 
the priority of their views on the developmental hypothesis. 
Although he speaks very appreciatively of him, he makes 
no comment on his death. In fact the only three persons 
among his scientific friends whose deaths he notices are 
Mill, Lewes and George Eliot, with all of whom he was 
in intimate contact. He gives an estimate of the character 
of each at the point where they pass out of his experience. 
In his later years his closest contacts among his scientific 
friends were apparently with E. L. Youmans, the first edi- 
tor of the Popular Science Monthly and his untiring sponsor 
in the United States. Youmans, besides being to him a 
sort of hero worshipper and a much needed benefactor, 
introducing his work to America where it was more gener- 
ously received than in his own country, in a large measure 
took the place of his father. The friendship began before 
his father's death, but after this event his stream of cor- 
respondence — thinner now because of failing health — is 
directed toward his "American friend," as he calls him, to 
whom he tells his troubles and ills and to whom he submits 
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or reveals his plans. In a way Youmans overshadows 
Huxley and Hooker and Tyndall and the others in these 
later years, but they are not forgotten. He meets them at 
the club and he honors the meetings of the British Associa- 
tion with his presence when one of them is president. They 
are very dear to him. But in his illness he leans on You- 
mans, or on his non-scientific boyhood friend Lott, who 
goes with him on the trip to America and never leaves his 
side. 

But fond as he was of his friends he was capable of 
marked aversions. He never liked Comte, although he 
once discharged a commission to him at Paris for some 
friends. How much this dislike was due to Comte's theo- 
ries, which he regarded as in most respects quite contrary 
to his own, and how much to the fact that he was considered 
by most English Comteans to be largely indebted to the 
great positivist, it is difficult to say. That his sub-conscious- 
ness was largely back of this dislike seems more than 
merely likely. If he had an aversion to Comte, he posi- 
tively detested Carlyle. Lewes introduced him to the fa- 
mous Scotch philosopher in London, but he went only a 
few times to see him. His tirade against him" is one of 
the curiosities of literature. He could not endure his ego- 
tism, his intellectual dishonesty, his ceaseless belligerency, 
his shallowness, as he expressed it. Amid all this invective 
he lets the secret out. He found it impossible to argue 
with Carlyle, and he was used to dominating arguments 
himself. 

For a man who accomplished so much he spent an 
enormous amount of time in recreation. Most of the sum- 
mer months was spent with friends in Scotland or Wales, 
or the English country side, with occasional visits to Paris, 
Switzerland, Holland, Italy, Egypt and even, on one occa- 
sion, the United States. He did not go much to Derby 

"Ibid., I, 440ff. 
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after his parents died, but this place he also made once or 
twice a year or oftener until almost his fiftieth year. In 
addition to the more pretentious trips he often went away 
for a day or a week or two at all seasons of the year except 
mid-winter, in search of diversion and rest, always seeking 
sleep. At all times he spent most of his afternoons either 
in walking or at the club. Fishing was, after walking, his 
great solitary sport; but he could not bear to be alone. 
Without a companion he fretted, went restlessly and cease- 
lessly from place to place, growing nervous and sleeping 
less. He needed contact with people, even when he could 
not bear the strain of much conversation. He seemed to 
like best to visit at houses where there were young people, 
especially children. 

That Spencer never married was a matter of mixed 
regret and self -congratulation with him. If he ever felt 
the gentle flame with any degree of warmth he does not 
confess it. There was a sort of attachment in his early 
student days, in his early teens; and later, when he was 
a young engineer, a young lady more sophisticated than he 
made possible the kindling of the torch ; but nothing came 
of it. He records with some interest and a denial of its 
justification that many people, seeing him and Miss Evans 
frequently together, when he was working on the Econ- 
omist in his early thirties and had complimentary tickets 
to the opera, thought there was something more than philo- 
sophic interest between them. On another occasion a 
friend presented to him, with the avowed purpose of match- 
making, a young lady intellectually fit but physically un- 
prepossessing; and he assures his reader more than once 
that physical attractiveness was also necessary for him in 
such a union. He not infrequently regretted his loneliness 
and was inclined to attribute his depression in no small 
degree to it. But he realized that his choice was between 
marriage and his work. His reflections on this point are 
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worth quoting, for the enlightenment of the rising genera- 
tion of students: "As the difficulties of self -maintenance 
while pursuing a career analogous to mine are almost in- 
superable, the maintenance of a wife and family must of 
course be impossible. One who devotes himself to grave 
literature must be content to remain celibate; unless, in- 
deed, he obtains a wife having adequate means for both, 
and is content to put himself in the implied position. Even 
then, family cares and troubles are likely to prove fatal to his 
undertakings. As was said to me by a scientific friend, 
who himself knew by experience the effect of domestic 
worries — 'Had you married there would have been no sys- 
tem of philosophy.' ms He also doubted if he had sufficient 
evenness of temper to make marriage successful. His ex- 
treme critical bent would, he thought, be unable to restrain 
itself even in such a relationship. Frequently in his auto- 
biography there are signs of a half veiled sentimentalism 
about the feminine sex, indicating the existence there, how- 
ever repressed, of an unsatisfied complex. In his latter 
days of invalidism he craved the presence of children and 
occasionally "borrowed" some for periods of a fortnight 
from the young married women of the Potter family, whom 
he had known intimately from infancy. His liking for 
social affairs was also marked. He attended all the dinners 
he dared and not infrequently more than were good for 
him. He was particularly pleased with the family picnics 
which were occasionally arranged among his scientific 
friends and to which he was invited. He tells with manifest 
delight and pride of the superiority of the arrangements of 
a picnic which he planned and gave. 

He was a typical Briton in his bluntness. Again and 
again he remarks on his tactlessness, which he thinks 
would have stood in the way of success in a professional 
career. Of his belligerency in argument mention has al- 
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ready been made. This trait comes out also in his remarks 
about matters of public concern — religion, politics, art. 
To the end he retained his interest in art and music, and 
several long passages occur in his autobiography contain- 
ing attacks, not unsupported by keen analyses, upon popu- 
lar idols in the artistic world." He seemed to take a sort 
of malicious delight in thus going counter to accepted 
opinion. It was the same way with his prejudices, which 
are not wanting, and his disrespect for the great and the 
near great. He would not waste his time going to see the 
Khedive of Egypt when in that country, nor would he pre- 
sent a letter of introduction to an American railway mag- 
nate, whose looks he did not like, although he had been 
told that he would probably receive a free pass over his 
railways if he dined with him and was civil. He did con- 
sent to be the guest of Mr. Carnegie, who affected him 
and was much surprised to see him — a philosopher — irri- 
table with a waiter on shipboard about his cheese. In the 
early part of his autobiography there is no mention of nobil- 
ity or royalty, even by title, but in later life such references 
creep in occasionally, probably because his contacts with 
such personages increase. Yet he was never without a 
large complement of self-esteem, and he was evidently 
pleased, if not nattered, by the favorable notice he received 
in America, and displeased by the unfairness of disap- 
pointed reporters. 

Spencer's mind, as has been earlier remarked, was ex- 
tremely active. He has sometimes been called a thinking 
machine. So, in large measure, he was. No doubt one of 
the causes of his ill health, his fifty years of insomnia, was 
the endless stream of thought which day and night swept 
through his brain. The only freedom which he got from 
this constant intellectual urge seems to have been when 
he was out on one of his numerous country vacations en- 

»« Cf. Ibid., II, 219ff, 351, 406-8, 448. 
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joying the scenery of the mountains, of which he was ex- 
tremely fond, or fishing, at which — after some years of 
abstinence, for ethical reasons — he became quite proficient. 
His rambles with friends all too frequently served for fur- 
ther discussion, although they doubtless also gave him 
relaxation. While on his country expeditions he worked 
out theories of geological displacement or invented new 
devices for fishing. Among these latter inventions was an 
improved folding rod and a mechanical fly, intended to 
prove that the fish used little discrimination in distinguish- 
ing the nature of their intended food; which led George 
Eliot to remark to him that he even fished with a general- 
ization. Unquestionably this great activity of mind was con- 
stantly urging him on to generalizations and conclusions 
far in advance of any complete data in hand, much as the 
daring tactician goes far in front of his supply train to 
make a bold attack and bring up his provisions afterward. 
If it could be said of Laplace that in his thinking about 
celestial mechanics he often leaped whole series of equa- 
tions, going on to more ultimate results in the series which 
his wonderful mathematical mind saw as if by inference, 
leaving the less able who puzzled along after him to supply 
the missing equations, it can with equal truth be said of 
Spencer that he sensed the generalized meaning and impli- 
cations of apparently isolated facts in unusual degree and 
that he made systems out of them for which most of his 
contemporaries were not yet prepared. If the concrete 
data more often refused to support his conclusions than 
was the case with Laplace, this must in part be attributed 
to the fact that Spencer's field of thought was relatively 
more complex and the explorations in it much less numer- 
ous and less plainly marked. That his was the type of mind 
of which the greatest thinkers are made cannot be doubted. 
The painstaking worker in the laboratory who grafts tis- 
sues, or weighs ions, or photographs light waves, or com- 
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putes population curves, is indispensable; but after all he 
is only preparing data to be used by the man who can think 
these facts into an explanation of things. When there ap- 
pears a man who can do both — it is doubtful if Spencer 
would have had the patience, if he had possessed the health, 
to do the detailed work — he has the advantage of a greater 
and closer familiarity with his tools for generalization, as 
well as the facility for manufacturing some of them him- 
self, thus effecting a certain economy in procedure. But 
it may be questioned whether more is not often lost than 
gained by this absorption of the generalizer in manual 
details. Of course, the decision here turns largely on the 
scope of the generalization to be made. In a field so vast 
as Spencer's much of his time would have been wasted if 
he had attempted to do this detailed work for himself." 

This great activity of thought, leading him far in ad- 
vance of his effective support, as it were, often betrayed 
him into serious error. Many of his published theories 
have been called in question or disproved in recent years. 
The criticisms in this article have been based rather on 
another fault : his failure to understand his times, the stage 
in social evolution which he himself had reached or was on 
the point of entering. An error of generalization without 
sufficient supporting data may also be mentioned, that of 
his theory of bicerebral thought. He explained double 
consciousness and dreams within dreams as the result of 
the independent thought action of the two hemispheres of 
the brain. 18 He apparently did not have the concept of 
neural complexes, acting more or less independently of one 
another, which is quite adequate to explain the phenomena 
of subconsciousness and multiple personality, and is much 
more plausible. He also persisted to the end in his belief 

17 For an attempted justification of the type of generalization (as dis- 
tinguished from content) performed by Spencer see "The Function of Generali- 
sation," The Mohiit, October, 1920. 

»• Autobiography, I, 459. 
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in the inheritance of acquired characters, devoting several 
pages in his autobiography 19 to evidence drawn from his 
own case, using the simple and discredited method of treat- 
ing mere coincidences or similarities between parent and 
child as conclusive evidence of inheritance. Such data offer 
just as good argument in favor of the acquirement of 
characters by imitation, subconscious or otherwise. But 
it must be admitted that Spencer is not alone in this falla- 
cious method of reasoning. The ultrabiological eugenists 
still largely make use of it. 

Spencer also had a very strong self-complex, if the in- 
direct evidence of his autobiography can be trusted. The 
references to his physical condition are exceedingly numer- 
ous, and one sometimes wonders if that condition was not 
rendered worse by autosuggestion. There was no organic 
trouble, just nervous fatigue and consequent indigestion 
and depression. When he could get away from himself 
and his depression, among friends or new scenes, he ap- 
proached more nearly to the normal. Children gave him 
something of this diversion, especially in later years, and 
relieved him accordingly. Although originally consider- 
ably of a Puritan in his attitudes, as one brought up in a 
non-conformist family might be expected to be, his chronic 
disability led him in later years to be more indulgent with 
himself. His philosophical hedonism, which he had copied 
from the Utilitarians, doubtless contributed largely to this, 
winning out over his early Puritanism, as his theological 
environment was gradually dissipated. His fondness for 
club life was marked. He was much more willing to give 
his time to club politics, even when his strength could ill 
afford it, than to public movements, which ordinarily he 
avoided. His fondness for billiards was due in part to his 
need for non-intellectual diversion, but on one occasion it 
caused a faithful admirer and pilgrim to his shrine to turn 

"Ibid., II, 511-515. 
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away in disappointment and astonishment. At one time 
in writing to Youmans he says, "Marvelous to relate, I am 
now able to drink beer with impunity and I think with 
benefit — a thing I have not been able to do for these fifteen 
years or more." Yet with all his play he was haunted by 
a strong sense of responsibility for the proper use of his 
time. Even in his more competent years he refused to 
stand either for Parliament or for the rectorship of St. 
Andrews, on the ground that he could do more with his 
limited working time for social progress through his writ- 
ing than in such practical service. He resented very 
strongly the non-inclusion of his books in the library of 
the University of London, and was much pleased by the 
attention he early received from students and faculty at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is to be expected that much of the giant superstruc- 
ture of Spencer's synthetic philosophy will in the course 
of time have to be torn down or remodeled. Such a fate 
must ultimately happen to the product of all thinkers in a 
constantly changing world. To the boldest adventurers it 
may come more quickly than to others, but their honor is 
in no small degree in having blazed the trails. Spencer 
was peculiarly fitted by constitution and by training — 
rather the lack of any formal training, with its implied 
allegiances to the schools — for this work of intellectual 
adventuring, in the best sense of the word. It is not fewer 
Spencers that we need, but always more, with the courage 
of their convictions and the first-rate ability which was his 
to bring together in new and in more obvious relationships 
facts which before had seemed widely separated or even 
antagonistic. This is true intellectual pioneering; the func- 
tion of the great generalizer, of the true philosopher. 

L. L. Bernard. 
University of Minnesota. 



